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cess has attended the experiments of the U,
S. Fish Commission in artificial propaga-
tion and planting of these valuable crusta-
ceans. Many other species of lobsters ex-
ist, and are important as food in various
parts of the world. Consult U. S. Fish Com-
mission's Bulletin, No. is; Herrick's The
American Lobster; Annual Reports of the
Commissioners of Inland Fisheries of Rhode
Island.

Local Government. In all the important
countries of the world there have been es-
tablished, in addition to the organs of the
central or national government, local auth-
orities having jurisdiction of public affairs in
various local districts, as provinces, depart-
ments, counties, cities, and boroughs. These
local districts and the local officials are in
some instances old historical institutions;
but for the most part the present system of
local authorities and their powers have been
established or reorganized within compara-
tively recent times. There are wide dif-
ferences in the local areas, the powers and
functions of local officials, and the extent of
central supervision. Local government in the
United States is regulated by each State,
and is marked by a wide diversity both in
the areas of administration and the powers
of local officials. Local officials are distinct-
ly subordinate to the State, and, subject to
some restrictions in the State constitutions,
are under the legal control of the State leg-
islatures. Most States are divided into coun-
ties. These counties are divided into towns,
townships, or other districts; and the more
compact communities are separately organ-
ized as incorporated towns, villages, bor-
oughs and cities. In the Colonial period,
three distinctive systems of local govern-
ment were recognized: In New England the
town formed the most important local area,
although counties were also of importance in
some of these Colonies. In the South, the
county was the chief local district. In the
middle colonies, the county and town or
township divided the functions of local gov-
ernment more nearly equally. These three
types have tended to move westward to the
newer States, but with an increasing variety
of forms. The local administration of jus-
tice, care of county buildings, roads, and
bridges, and poor relief are the principal
branches of county administration.

Every county has also a sheriff, who is
chief conservator of the peace and executive
officer of the judicial courts. Other elective
county officers in most States are the pro-

secuting attorney, treasurer, clerk, and cor-
oners; and in many States there are also
county registers of deeds, auditors, assess-
ors, school commissioners, and surveyors. In
most States there are also some appointive
officials, as poor commissioners and health
officers. The principal organ of government
in the New England towns is the town meet-
ing, an assembly of the voters held annually
and on special occasions. The town meet-
ing elects officers, levies taxes, votes appro-
priations, and determines the general policy
in town affairs. Even greater diversity ex-
ists in the forms of municipal organization
for urban communities than in the case of
counties and towns; and any classification
into types is subject to many exceptions.
There is a mayor elected by popular vote, and
a council or board of aldermen elected by
wards into which the city is divided. There
are in many of these cities a number of other
officers and boards, more or less independ-
ent of the mayor and council, and having
charge of special branches of municipal ac-
tivity, as schools, public works, parks, the-
police and fire departments, and public li-
braries. Such officials arc frequently ap-
pointed by the mayor and council, but for
definite terms, and removable only for cause;
sometimes they are elected directly, and some-
times appointed by the governor of the
State. The number of such more or less in-
dependent boards and officials and the pre-
cise method of organization, vary from city
to city; and even in a single city several
methods may be employed. Sec also COM-
MISSION GOVERNMENT.
An important movement for the better-
ment of municipal government is for the
elimination of 'spoils' politics in the muni-
cipal service by the introduction of the merit
system, based on open competitive examina-
tions. State boards of health have been cre-
ated in many States, for the investigation and
control of larger sanitary problems. Consult
Ashley's Local and Central Government;
Goodnow's City Government in the United
States and Municipal Government; Fairlie's
Municipal Administration and Local Gov-
ernment in Counties, Towns, and Villages;
Munro's Government of European Cities;
Redlich and Hirst's Local Government in
England; Bourinot's Local Government in
Canada; McBain and Rogers' The New
Constitutions of Europe (1922); Toulmin's
The City Manager (1915) ; Bradford's Com-
mission Government in American Cities
(1915); Gilbertson's The County (1917);